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Miscellancous Entelligence. 
PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 
The Western Luminary has an able Review of a 

Sermon on Predestination, by Joseph C. Stiles print- 


ed in Philadelphia 1829, from which we make the 
following extracts. ° 


“In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, 
being predestinated accordivg to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the council of his own 
will.----Epnestans, 1 Chap. 2 verse. . 


The writer’s first object is to present the evi- | 
dence in favor of the doctrine, 

He considers nature and revelation, the sour- 
ces of evidences on all subjects. He first con- 
sults nature, and shows that this doctrine, 1s 
taught by the attributes, and works of Jenovah. 

I. The attributes of Deity involve Predestina- 
tion. 

1. Gop 1s Omniscient. Our Creator then 
foresaw all the creatures that would exist; and 
all their thoughts, feelings, actions, and ulti- 
mate doom. Simple and boundless as this at- 
tribute is, some men have ventured to throw 
out various distinctions upon it. Ik is admit- 
ted that the Omniscient foresaw all things, but 
some things as certain, and others as contin- 
gent. By things contingent are meant all mor- 
al and accountable actions ; by their contingen- 
cy is understood, that even God himself, while 
he foresees the capacity,jnuever knows the mor- 
al act until it is performed. Behold the conse- 
quence. Whether a man eats or drinks, or 
whatever he does, he is under moral obliga- 
tion: what of man’s life then is not contin- 
gent? and consequently, (under this systerm,) | 
what of man is !eft for the foreknowledge of 
his Maker? To escape the absurdity of this 
hypothesis, some have confessed that God had 
power to foreknow all things, but assert that 
some things he did not choose to foreknow.— 
Away with all such sacrilegious refinements 
upon God. They were ushered into existence 
to shelter unfounded prepossessions from the 
fatal consequences of a strict omniscience.— 
The first glance of Jehovah, in the light of 
eternity will put to death all such degrading 
conceptions; and men shall see that our God 
“knoweth all things,” absolutely and intinite- 
ly, and that no human distinctions can curtail 
his boundless essence. 

Omniscience in a sovereagn God, involves Pre- 
destination, I well know that prescience in the 
abstract does not, but in Jehovah it does. If 





“here existed a being altogether independent 


of him, working events by his own sovereign 
power, then Jehovah’s foreknowledge of those 
everts would not imply predestination. But 
there is no such Being, and no such power, 
Man boasts of an agency that is free, yet it con- 
sists with the consciousness that in God he both 
“lives and moves,” and “in him are all his 
ways.” Now if the King of kings foreknew 
all things, then all things must have been fixed 
and certain. tlow else could he foreknow them ? 
It is absurd to say that God foreknew an event 
when it was actually uncertain whether that 
event would occur. Absolute foreknowledge 
implies the absolute certainty of the thing fore- 
known.—And if all events were certain, some 
power must have made them so, Either that 
power was in Creator or creation. If in Crea- 
tor, then God made certain all future events. 
If in creation, still future events were made cer- 
tain by God, for the power of creatures is only 
delegated, always dependent, and ever control- 
led by the infinite wisdom and strength of the 
reigning God. 

2. If we add to Omniscience, Infinite Good 
ness and Power, we shall see that the result is 
Predestination. Omniscience could not fail to 
know what in every possible instance, would 
promote the greatest good.—Infinite benevo- 
lence could not fail to choose it. And infinite 
power exerted, could not fail to effect it. Ei- 
ther then God did not know what event would, 
ou the whole, be best; or he had not benevo- 
lence enough to desire it; or he wanted power 
to bring it to pass. But if these three attributes 
be strictly infinite, then he did from eternity 
know and choose what he now effects. 

3. If we connect Immutability, Intelligence 
and Omnipolence, we shall find that they prove 
Predestination. 

Can there exist a being made by God, who 
is not shocked at himself when, in an impious 
moment he has ventured to assert that he ori- 
ginates events by his own independent intelli- 
gence, and achieves them by his own sover- 
eign power? And who is not equally revolted, 
in contemplating that Omnipotence, which call- 
eda universe into life, to imagine that there 
are myriads of active beings whom it neither 
supports nor influences, and regions of exten- 
sive achievement which it never pervades ? My 
brethren, Ilmighty God is not Omnipotent or 
Power reigus through all heaven, earth and hell, 
over all matter and mind, nor floats there an 
atom independent of his throne! Let no mau 
rise up and say that I hereby break down all 
free agency, make God the author of sin and 
convert the universe into a grand machine. 
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On the contrary, it is this very power that first 
made and still sustains men and angels in their 
proper places, and co-operates with them as de- 
pendent moral agents.—Other free agency than 
this there never was, save in God. Leaving all 
due room, then, for the subordinate agency of 
creatures, rational and irrational, there is a high 
sense in which all pervading and overruling 
power of Deity effects whatever comes to pass. 

If now he is infinitely intelligent, he designs 
all that he does. And if infinitely Unchangea- 
ble, then his designs of this day must have been 
formed from eternity. The result then of im- 
mutability, intelligence and power is, that God 
eternally designed all that now takes place. 

But controversy begins the moment you ex- 
tend the divine control over the minds of moral 
agents. That an universal Creator should be 
but a partial sovereign, it will be conceded, is 
rather an incongruous conception. Let us 
briefly examine the grounds for the distinction 
between matter and mind, in regard to the sov- 
ereignty of their common Author. Jehovah 
started into life innumerable myriads of power- 
ful spirits of various orders, and filled them with 
ever active impulses. Now they are either de- 

ndent or independent, subject or sovereign. 
OF covescien and independent, then he threw 
the reins upon their necks, and all is at ran- 
dom. And what havoc they may work amongst 
his plans and expectations before their immor- 
tality is at an end, who can tell! But look at 
facts.—Some of these intelligent spirits he has 
safely lodged in hell, and others he has reserv- 
ed in heaven. And as for man, while he has 
been a rational agent in all generations, so far 
from having banished his maker from the re- 
gion of his agency, and wrought all events in 
the wildness of his uncontrolled freedom, upon 
the history of the past and present, you may see 
such a prophetic regularity, such an impress of 
a wise, holy, and merciful sovereign, as clear- 
ly shows that God has been “doing his will 
among the inhabitants of earth, as well as in 
the armies of heaven.” 

Still he does not propel man by an irresisti- 
ble mechanical force, nor drags him by an iron 
chain; on the contrary, the man moves ra- 
tionally, using his intelligence to discern the 
motive, his heart to feel the desire, his hands 
to perform his will, and his conscience to ap- 
prove or condemn. I acknowledge that sov- 
ereignty, in any shape, revolts the pride of a 
revolted creature. And that it batiles all his 
reason to understand how God can “work in 
man to will and to do of his own good pleasure ;” 
the Creator free and doing all his pleasure, 
and the creature free and doing his, and yet 
always in accomplishment of divine purpose. 
But what, though dependence and freedom 
are utterly inexplicable to human reason, shall | 
man therefore upon the footstool, rise up and | 
dispute the sovereignty of the Euthroned? Ah, 
how soon would his crest fall, and his coward 
heart cry out for mercy, if the “Lord of all” 
were tossing him in a storm at sea, or wast- 

ing him upon a bed of death, or driving a 
tornado over the land. Brethren, God is God, 
and God he ever will be. 

If then Jehovah reigns, and is immutable, he 
must predestinate. Advance now objector, and 





confront the Almighty. Against what point wij 
you aim your blow? Will you strike at the 
crown of God, and dispute his sovereignty? Oy 
with a bolder hand will you dislodge his person. 
al stability, and let go all his perfections? J¢ 
you shrink from the assault, no longer then 
deny that Predestination which is the clear re. 
sult of immutable sovereignty. 

Our faith is, that he predestinated al] things 
and precisely as they come to pass, means as 
well as ends, circumstances minute «5 well as 
important, and all in the order of their occur- 
rence. We say that God elects men exactly in 
the same way in which you see them become 
christians, and reprobates men exactly as you 
see them die impenitent, and all things else he 
predestinated precisely according to the occur- 
rences of Providence. I define Predestinatioy 
therefore to be, God’s eternal purpose to govera 
the world as he does. Overlook now his admin- 
istration: observe how the Sovereign is dis- 
posing of temporal affairs of men: mark wel! 
how they become christians, and how it is that 
they die impenitent: and when you have fin- 
ished your investigation, | ask you whether 
you approve of what God is now doing amongst 
the nations and families of the earth? If you 
do, what fault have you to find with that doe- 
trine which simply says, that the Creator from 


this world exactly in the manner which you so 
much approve ? Uenceforth let no man objeet tu 
the doctrines we hold, until he is ripe for a re- 
voll against the God of Nature. 


[2. The works of Deity. The arguments here, ate 
the same as under the former head. Creation, Pror- 
idence, and Grace, show sovereignty and immutability, 
and so prove the doctrine. The infinite diversity 
in the condition of all creatures, rational, and irra- 
tional evince the sovereignty of God. ‘ Jehovah 
holds on his sovereign course, and extends his own 
pleasure through all the moral, as well as natural ad 
ministrations of his government.” } 


Look back and behold two families of im- 
mortal beings under the curse. Angels and 
men. Neither have the slightest claim upon 
the divine favor. Both are justly sentenced to 
eternal ruin. He offers salvation to men, and 
leaves devils to perish. Hell may resound 
with murmurs against the partial procedure. 
The voice of the sovereign is “I will have 
mercy upon whom I will have mercy, and 
whom J will I harden.” Salvation is offered 
to all. The spirit urges all. But of them- 
selves none will come. It is left to God, then, 
to determine whom he will “make willing in 
the day of his power.” And who can glance 
at the movements of the Spirit, and fail to dis- 
cover the footsteps of a Sovereign? Men ot 





all ages, characters and conditions, are both 
taken and left. No coincidence of pious train- 
i.g, moarl deportment, natural loveliness and 
outward diligence, insures his regenerating in- 
fluence: nor is he always repelled by the most 
inveterate profligacy of principle and practice. 

Secondly.—Having examined Predestination 
by the light of Nature, we are now to consider 
the ScripruraL evidence. Though I do con- 
sider the proofs from Nature altogether irresist- 
ible. they should, upon no subject be compared 


all eternity determined to administer the affairs of 
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with the authority of the Bible. Man is falli- 
ble; bis Maker is not. 

The Scriptures teach a predestination of “ all 
things,” and particularly of man’s moral char- 
acter and final condition. I shall follow the Bi- 
ble, and treat them separately. 

I. Universal predestination is taught in the 
Scriptures, directly and indirectly. 

1. lt is indirectly taught by teaching those 
divine attributes which involve it. 

2. Universal Predestination is directly taught 
in the Bible, by express passages, and by Proph- 
ery. 
‘i Being predestinated according to the pur- 
pose of him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own wiil.” (Eph. 1 11.) “ He 
doeth according to his will in the armies of 
heaven, and amongst the inhabitants of earth.” 
(Dan. 4. 35. Isa. 46. 10.) “My counsel shall 
stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 

Prophecy is direct proof, if proof at all, of 
our doctrine; and if it establishes the positive 
predestination of some things, it thereby throws 
upon the unbeliever the obligation of showing 


how it is, that an all wise and consistent God | 
! 


does not “ work all things in pursuance of past 
purpose.” 

You will please to observe, my brethren, that 
Jehovah in prophecy makes no such distinction 
asto his sovereignty over matler and mind. as 
men have made for him. He predestinates | 
earthquakes, and famines, and plagues, and 
tloods, and shews that nature is in his band ’tis 


ing object of Africa’s redemption. 
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From the African Repository. 


LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


We now offer to the public the intelligence 
reccived by the Brig “ Liberia” from the Afri- 
ean Colony. The feeble health of the Colonial 
Ageut, Dr. Mechlin, compelled him to leave 
uatouched many subjects upon which we may 
in future hope to receive his opinions. We 
omit only such parts of his communications as 
are of less general interest and importance. 
We trust his health will soon be restored, and 
that he will have strength to fulfil as energetic- 
ally and successfully as he may desire, the ar- 
duous, but most interesting duties of his sta- 
tion. We find nothing in these despatches 
Which should diminish our confidence in the 
practicableness and utility of the enterprise 
which commauds our humble efforts. ‘The un- 
usually large number of deaths among the em- 
igrants by the Harriet is indeed to be regretted, 
but he must utterly discredit history, who pro- 
fesses to discern in this mortality, more than 
one of those calamities occasionally to be ex- 
pected in the prosecution of every scheme of 
colonization. ‘Vhat difficulties are to be en- 
countered and sufferings endured, by the early 
emigrants to a barbarous shore, is to be expect- 
ed; and thus fur we have found individuals 
whose spirits feared not these, but deemed 
them nothingness, compared with the surpass- 
We cannot 
look around us, without feeling that for Ameri- 





true. But he stops not here. Birth and death, 


wars, Victories, and deteats, captivities and res- \ 
torations, prosperities and adversities, civil and | 


religious, nay, all the various classes of social 
action of which nations, families or individuals 
are capable, are distinctly predetermined in the 
Scriptures —And though all this involves the | 
control of moral character, yet he asserts his 
boundless throne, and expressly predestinates 
the most solemn acts, for which men give ac- 
count. ‘The treachery of Judas was probably 
intimated by the Psalmist: and the repeated 
declaration of the Lord Jesus is, “one of you 
shall betray me.” (Matt. 26, 21. Matt. 26 23. 
Mark 14. 18.) Inquire of the traitor, whether 
the prediction of his crime expunged his con- 
science. “I have sinned in that I have betray- 
ed innocent blood.” If it is said, agaiust the 
obvious force of reiterated language, that this 
isan example of prophecy, but not of predesti- 
nation, let another objection be sought against 
the following passages. “So that thou do all 
those wonders before Pharaoh, which I have 
putin thine hand: but J will harden his heart 
that he should not let the people go.” (Exod. 4. 
21.) Moses bears the divine command to the 
king, “ Let my son go.” God hardens his 
heart unto.disobedience, and he replies “ who 
is the Lord, that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go.” Now interrogate the monarch of | 
Egypt whether God’s predestinating his disobe- 
dience interfered with his own freedom, or his 
Maker's rectitude.” The Lord is righteous, and 








} and my people have sinned.” Away with 
Speculation, brethren, when we can lay hand 





upon Bible facts. 
{To be continued.) 


“ans to question the wisdom of our scheme, is 
as if the merchant should condemn the meas- 
ures Which brought him his wealth, or the illus- 
trious look contemptuously upon the plans and 
efforts which covered him with glory. 
Linernia, Avcust 31, 1829. 

GentTLemen :-—In my communication of the 
6th May, a copy of which I had the honor to 
transmit to you by the Brig Hope, I mentioned 
that a native war was then raging in our imme- 
diate vicinity, and that, in consequence of be- 
ing threatened with an attack, we had made 
every preparation to receive the enemy. <A few 
days after the sailing of the vessel that convey- 
ed my letter, they retired to their own country, 
carrying with them about 250 slaves; all of 
which King Boatswain has doubtless ere this 
disposed of to the traders at the Gallenas, which 
is now the principal slave-market on the West- 
ern coast of Africa. 

The consequence of this incursion will, J 
fear, shortly be manifested in this Colony, in 
the difficulty of procuring rice and cassada 
from the natives in our neighborhood, who 
have been prevented from getting their crops 
in the ground by the enemy remaining so long 
in their country; and this, as I formerly re- 
marked, is the source whence a great portion 
of the colonists draw their provisions during 
the rainy season; could the extensive slave fac- 
tories at the Gallenas once be broken up, all in- 
ducements to make these predatory excursions 
would be done away with; but this cannot be 
effected without keeping a squadron of light 
armed vessels constantly on the coast, to pre 


‘vent any slaves from being carried off in the 
‘ slave vessels, which are alwavs on the look out 















‘much embarrassment, and in his place have ap- 
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for an opportunity to take in a cargo, and make 
their escape to Brazil or Cuba. 

The Factory at Grand Bassa, which, in one 
of my former communications, I noticod as be- 
ing about to be discontifiued, I have determined 
to go on with, as I find it is the means of our 
exercising a considerable influence over a large 
tract of country; and moreover, the chiefs have 
petitioned me not to remove the trade from 
then; promising, if T would continue the fac- 
tory, to pay their debts, and have nothing to do 
with the slave trade, nor permit any slaves to 
be sold in their territory. Influenced by these 
considerations, | have determined to keep it in 
operation, and heve accordingly removed the 
former factor, whose misconduct occasioned 


pointed Mr. Benson, who originally established 
itunder Mr. Ashmun, and ir whose integrity 
and abilities the utmost reliance can be placed. 
Mr. Benson kad previously the charge of the 
Junk Factory ; his place is supplied by Mr. J. 
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Shaw, a very enterprising and trust-worthy 
man, and in every respect entitled to the confi- | 
dence of the agency. As soon as the rains 
have ceased, I intend visiting Grand Bassa, to 
convene the chiefs, and make such arrange- 
ments with them, as will establish matters upou 
a more sure foundation, and prevent in future 
any infraction of the existing treaty. 

fu happy to have it in my power to state 
that the settlement at Millsburg is in the most 
flourishing condition; all the survivors of the 
original co;mpany have complied with the terms 
of their charter, and are now entitled to their 
deeds, which shall be granted them forthwith. 
They complain that their present portion of 
land is entirety too limited for farming purposes, 
merely answering a6 market gardens ; and have 
petitioned for a further grant of land to enable 
them to carry on their agricultural operations 
more extensively: they ask for 150 acres more, 
each, so that they might raise large erops of [n- 
dian corn and rice, as well as make some ex- 
periments in the cultivation of sugar and indi- 
go ; they think they could, if encouraged, place 
the Colony above want in future, and have 
sufficient left, not only to supply the vessels 
that resort to our harbor, but also export a con- 
siderable quantity to Sierra Leone, where pro- 
Visions are often very scarce in the rainy sea- 
sop. [ did not think myself authorized to 

rant their petition without first consulting the 
3oard, and shall wait for advice before | act in 
this affair. 

The emigrants who arrived here in the Ship 
Harriet have all had their lands assigned them, 
and some commenced clearing and building on 
their town lots; notwithstanding the inclemen- 
cy of the season, the lands of such as were lo- 
cated at €aldwell, were surveyed aud appor- 
tioned, and many have fine crops of cassada, 
rice, &c. now growing, so that I have great 
hopes they will, ere long, cease to need any as- 
sistance from the Society. 

I have now the unpleasing task of announe- 
ing the death of Prince Abduhi Rabhahman ; 
he landed here from the Ship Harriet, in good 
health, but shortly after his arrival was attack- 





ed with the coast fever; he however soon re- 
covered, end, until the hatter part of June. con- 


[Dec. 


tinued to enjoy exccilent health; he was the 
attacked with a diarrhoea, for which he ne : 
lected to apply for aid until it had pioceeded 
too far to be under the control of medicine 
He died on the 6th of July. In the death of 
this individual, the Colony has sustained a great 
loss; for it was his intention to visit his native 
country, and remain there until he could raise 
funds to liberate his children; he was then to 
return and reside in the Colony, after hayine 
made arrangements for opening a direct com. 
munication from bis own country to this place 
so as to divert at least a portion of the trade 
from Sierra Leone into this ehannel. All per. 
sons who have any acquaintance with the Foo. 
lahs, represent their country to be extremely 
rich ; that it abounds in gold, is demonstrated 
by the immense quantities of that metal brought 
down by the caravans to Sierra Leone, and the 
factories on the rivers Pongas and Nunez.— 
Had Prince succeeded in effecting so desirable 
an object, this place would have been one of 
the most important. in a commercial point of 
view, on the whole Western Coast of this con- 
tinent; but [ar still in hopes, though deprived 
of his invaluable assistance, to open a direct 
communication with Footah Jallou. 

Mr. Hollinger, an enterprising citizen of this 
place, together with the son of Mr. F. Lewis, 
late of Washington, returned on the 29th ot 
June, from a trading excursion to Bo Poro, the 
capital of King Boatswain’s dominions. They 
represent him as being a warm friend to the 
Colony, and desirous of maintaining the amica- 
ble relations at present subsisting between us, 
Mr. H. is the bearer of a proposal from Boat- 
swain respecting the establishment of a Facto- 
ry athistown. As regards the degree of con- 
fidence to be reposed in him, they say he is 
more to be trusted than any of the African 
Chiets we have had any communieation with, 
and that they consider him as entitled to ow 
confidence. He has offered to send down peo- 
ple to assist in transporting the goods, should I 
conelude to erect a faetory. 

There its one important advantage the Socie- 
ty will gain by accepting his offer; and that is, 
if the trade to Bo Poro is once permanently 
established, we will open to ourselves a com- 
munication with the country immediately be- 
yond, which abounds in gold, and whence great 
quantities are carried to Sierra Leone. ‘This 
country is the only one, from the best informa- 
tion I can obtain, that intervenes between Boat- 
swain and Footah Jallou, which has been rep- 
resented to me as distant from this colony, 
about 12 or 16 days journey. Such being the 
case, I have no doubt but that in one or two 
years, we would open a trade with that coun- 
try, the advantages of which the Board are 
doubtless fully able to appreciate. 

The distance from this place to Bo Poro, 's 
about 140 or 150 miles, in a N. E. direction, and 
is usually travelled in four or five days, but for 
the transportation of goods, it would be mueli 
hetter to have them conveyed up the St. Paul's 
River in boats as far as the falls, a short dis- 
tance above Millsburg, where there would be 4 
short portage, after which they could be re- 
embarked, and conveyed up the river to a point 


| more in the vicinity of Bo Poro, whence Boat 
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swain’s people could easily transport them to SUMMARY. 


the factory. ; ; : , This is the way to the Pit.—A young man, on 
The fortifications which I mentioned in one Phi + te a aon pee nc pons donee _— 
of my late communications as being nearly of the door-keepers calling out, “this is the 
completed, I have been compelled to abandon way to the pit.” Having had some instruction 
until after the rains ; the wale have “¥ = a in the word of God in early life, he interpreted 
ered in, to prevent their being injured f ‘ what the man said, that the employments of 
heavy showers, and the workmen paid pe and the theatre led to hell. The thought haunted 
discharged—but ob ned the seem a = him, made him cease frequenting such amuse- 
of mec | atts Guioes 5 penser ments, he became attentive to the concerns of 
nstruc ary. Ripe ye , 
i The health of the Colony never was better - ech gene was afterwards a preacher of 
than it is at present; we have but four or five | ® SSPE 
cases of sickness, aml those among the old set- Testimony of a Clerguman to the value of reli- 
tlers; all the survivors of those who came out! gious periodicals.—* If Ministers could get their 
in the Harriet are now able to resume their oc- | people to feel the value and need of such a pub- 
cupations. Every one of them without excep- | lication, they would not meet with so much op- 
tion, had the fever, though generally very | position in benevolent matters. They do not 
slightly, when compared with the sufferings of know what is doing in the world, and they of- 
the former emigrants; this, | think, was in a/| ten gaze at us, as if they thought we were sta- 
great measure owing to their being well shelt- | ting things that were not so. IT would, by no 
ered, and having timely medical aid, as well as | means, set up my opinions and feelings as a 
many of those comforts which the others could standard ; but every time I get a religious pa- 





not obtain, per, I feel as though Thad met with a friend 
I have the honor to be, from the four quaters of the world who was 
Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, able and willing to tell me what the friends of 


J. MECHLIN, Jr. | Jesus were doing for the advancement of his 
kingdom. Ido not know how Christians, in 





LONDON POST-OFFICE. this age of the Church, can live without a reli- 
Extract of a letter froma merchant of New-York, | £10us publication.” Charleston Obs. 
dated London, October 12, 1829. Testimony from an Enemy.—At an anti-Sab- 


“I proceed to reply to your inquiries rela-|bath-keeping meeting which was sometimes 
tive to the Post Offiee, which I obtained from | sinee got up at N , an infidel made the fol- 
a person in the employment of the Govern- | lowing remark :—“ Gentlemen, I am really as- 
ment, in the Post Office. They have just mov- | tonished at the zeal which you, who profess to 
«4 into the new building, and a most splendid | believe in Christianity, manifest in this matter. 
one it is. It is 380 feet long, and about the | As for myself, you know that I regard religion 
depth of the wings of the City Hall in your | only asa politieal institution; but if I believed 
city. There are about 200 persons employed | that the Sabbath would be abolished in this 
constantly in it; and it has 700 lamps, all light- country, and my children deprived of the ben- 
ed with gas. The evening I was eonducted | efit of its restraints, I should go and take up 
through it, the consumption of gas was 1,000) iny abode with Indians or Hottentots.”—Pitts- 
cubic feet every five minutes, which at the | burg Herald. 


charge here, of 13s Gd for a thousand feet, | 
> ’ S ‘ ’ 7 Ae cae 7 . . * e 
makes about thirty-six dollars an hour for light. | Ihe first edition of the English Bible in Amer 
we—* fn the time of the revolutionary way, 


“The Post Office is closed on the Sabbath, ee “ “or 
so far as relates to taking out letters, to all but the c entthontat ( ongress perceiving that the 
a messenger from the Army and Navy Offices. | ree Brita; of eager rel pry tconseccgge dl with 
No business of any kind is done at the office, tak ago rsa aes prasece S Gress Gam ot 
. oly scriptures in the United States, desired 


except delivering the letters to hin. This re- ; = on : 
'. it ao spe teteae® Resi Mr. Robert Atkin, of Philadelphia, to publish 
lates to what are sent by special government 28 . . nm.: . 

: an edition of the bible. This work, at that time 


messengers. The mails are so arranged that ae 

‘. Rare veg rie . “i great and diffieult, was performed under the 
0 one comes into or goes from London on linspection of a committee of Congress, in the 
‘ tom > " 7 ° spec ’ aco ‘e J ot - 

Sunday. For instanee: there is no mail made |" I - 2 


. . : lyvear 1781. A good edition was executed 
up at Liverpoo S, av - Je ™ . ; e - , 
A it aaa a Be _— 7 hc Meer ggge~ bl strictly without note or comment, revised and 
2re swonty-seven mail Revs hott staat dit from | 2Ppreved by the chaplains, and recommended 
Lond sal eK Ven oo. 2. ee by that bedy under the well known venerable 
yondon every evening at 7 o'clock, except Sab-| nature of Charles Thompson, secretary 
ah ‘ve we ‘ . 2 -¢ , ar Sh thd. bee 4 . . . , ° 
a seg. 3 aud be Ie tter for any part of the IThis was the first Englisl bible, and the second 
ingdom, put into ihe office at half past seven ‘of any description, printed in America. Mr 
ae ey, would remain there until Monday | Elliot's In lian hible ses printed in Masgachu- 
evening’s maj te » office is close ee etre Povo - , we a. 
os ‘ . t il. After the office is closed On | otta about the middle of the preceeding cen- 
Saturday evening, no man can get a letter, un- “* x ay 
til it opens \ ie ae og tp | CUPY. Con. Obs. 

pens on Monday morning, unless it : 
should be a government letter. The mails all | It is easy to see from this one fact, whata 
arrive in the morning, but not on Sunday | change has been produced in the sentiments of 
norning.—V VY. Journ. of Commerce. ‘political men within these fifty years past. Tn 

; — ithe minds of many, itis now a political sin even 
Sewiien Colonization Society.—A liberal con- | to petition Congress for the privilege of keep- 
‘ridution, amounting to more than $2500, was |ing the Sabbath. Fifty years more at this rate ; 


hacia d : 7 .. ' ; . : 
rately made in Philadelphia in behalf of this! and where are we + West, Ree 
ariety, 
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Missionary Entelligence. 


, MISSIONARIES IN GREECE. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. Mr. Rogertson, Epis- 
copal Missionary in Greece, to Dr. Mityor, Secre- 


tary for Foreign Correspondence, dated Basa, ( Ar- 
cadia,) July 21, 1829. 


“Tt will, l am afraid, be difficult to convey to 
the Christians of my native land a due impress- 
ion of the dearth of the divine Word here, and 
also of the anxiety to receive it. Let me begin 
with two facts which I have witnessed in re- 
gard to the labors of others. While at Syra, 
one of the Agents of Rev. Dr. Korck, for the 
sale of scriptures, returned from a short excur- 
sion to the Isle of Hydra, where, in about ten 
days, he had disposed of 500 copies. He in- 
formed me that there was a great eagerness to 
obtain them, and that he might easily have sold 
a still greater number. He was on the point 
of departure to another quarter, with a new 
stock, when I left the Island. At gina I had 
the pleasure of forming the acquaintance of 
Mr. Benjamin Barker, of Smyrna, Agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. He had 
brought a large number of New Testaments 
for priests and schools. The Divine Word 
was introduced with success into the large or- 
phan school established by government, and 
which is the head and model of the other 
schools of mutual instruction throughout the 
country. ‘This event filled us with great joy as 
well as gratitude, as there had been fears en- 
tertained that the measure would not be ac- 
complished. ‘Thanks, be to God, the excellent 
head-master of the school appears to feel a sin- 
cere interest in the use of this fountain of truth 
by the scholars. Besides its employment as a 
deoteck, it is daily read to the boys while 
partaking of their frugal meal, and it is delight- 
ful to witness the stillnes and order which reign 
on these occasions. When Mr. Barker and 
Mr. King paid a farewell visit to the school, 
previously to their departure for the Cyclades, 
the master presented them to the boys as the 
individuals to whom they owed the present of 
the Gospel. Immediately there arose a loud 
ery as if from the entire body, though wholly 
unpreconcerted, “ Long live the Philhel!ences!” 
Mr. Barker was actually besieged during al- 
most his whole stay at Augina. I searcely ever 
called upon him without having to make my 
way through a crowd of boys, from various 
private schools, who, with their respective mas- 
ters, had come to beg for Testaments. To 
each one who, upon trial. could read, a copy 
was presented. From sunrise in the morning 
until late in the evening, a throng surrounded 
his house. There is something wonderful in 
this hunger for the bread of life in Greece, 
which I have never witnessed elsewhere. I 
cannot but consider it as a token that Provi- 
dence has in preparation great spiritual bless- 
ings for this people. It seems to pervade all 
classes. Books of every description are indeed 
received with avidity, but on none is such a 
value generally set as upon the word of God. 
As far as evidence can be obtained it is not laid 
by in neglect. Mr. Barker had an application 
fram a poor old man who had jost his eyes in 





fighting for the freedom of his country. “Of 
what use will it be to you,” said he, “ you are 
unable to read?” “I can employ a lad to read 
to me,” was the answer. As he had brought a 
good recommendation Mr. B. gave him a eo y 
and a day or two after, passing through the 
streets, had the pleasure of seeing the same jp. 
dividual, sitting under a wall, and listening jy. 
tently, to the contents of his newly acquired 
treasure, which a smali boy was reading to 
him. One of the most affecting facts regardine 
the dearth of the Scriptures in Greece is, tha: 
a large number of the priests have scarcely any 
distinct idea of the New Testament asa whol¢ 
and are still more ignorant of the old. I have 
met with more than one who had never seen 
an entire copy of the New Testament, ani 
multitudes who had never possessed it. They 
often make confessions of their ignorance and 
degraded condition in the most touching man- 
ner. ‘The volumes containing selections of 
Scripture lessons for their churches is what 
they generally understood when asked if they 
have the Bible, New Testament or Gospels; 
and these are often in a most wretched tattered 
condition. All their church books are in Hel- 
lenic or ancient Greek ; but priests have often 
confessed to me that they found it very difficul: 
to compreheud them. Indeed, during an in- 
terview which I had with the Bishop of Liva- 
dia and Athens, a priest present inquired of his 
Diocesan, whether it was not possible to pro- 
cure for them copies of the New Testament in 
Romaic, as many of them were unable well to 
understand the original. On most occasions | 
have made a stipulation with the priests, to 
whom I have given copies, to read them atsts- 
ted times to the people, and they have readily 
made the promise. I have generally done this 
in the presence of several of their flock, who 
usually show such interest in regard to it, that 
they may be afterwards reminded of their duty 
if they should be inclined to neglect it. Yet! 
should be very unwilling to have the ancicut 
Greek banished from their churches. 

Amid the deep poverty which every where so 
strongly characterizes this long desolated land, 
no cry is so loud and frequent as that for in- 
struction, and no books are so eagerly sought 
for as the Scriptures. Beggary, in fact for oth- 
er things, as far as my observation extends, Is 
extremely rare, except in the towns on thc 
coast. Is it not then our urgent duty to enter 
this door which Providence opens to us, and in 
this way take possession of the land? Can 
Christian charity find a noble and better exer- 
cise than in giving the Gospel to those who 
value it so highly, and who are without the 
means of procuring it? Ata low price, many 
copies may be sold in the principal places o 
commerce, and some in the interior; but to the 
priests and schools, and to multitudes of the 
poor peasantry, they must be given gratuitous 
ly. No other operation should be permitted to 
interrupt the circulation of the Word, until it 
is found in every family, school and church. 
have given many copies to teachers to —s 
their pupils. At Castri, the ancient Delphi, 
assembled the pupils of the little school, at ~ 
Castilian fount, with their master. Here ! ha 
provided a simpje collation for them. After 
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reading to them two chapters from the New 
Testsment, I used the Lord’s prayer, and anoth- 
er prayer for children from Mr. Jowett’s collec- 
tion, after which I gave the volumes to the 
master, receiving from him the promise that 
they should be daily read in the school. ‘There 
were about 30 children, and several of the pa 
rents present, and all seemed gratified. I left 
them to their little repast, which cost me less 
than a dollar, while they followed me with 
shouts of “Live the American Philhetlene.” 
Such a delightful scene has seliom been wit- 
nessed I believe at this spot, so long consecra- 
ted to the grossest superstition. 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. King to Dr. Milnor, 
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‘and inquired of him, how many he thought 
would be necessary. He replied, “ There are 
five hundred scholars in the school, but 1 sup- 
pose that you cannot supply them all; but if 
you can give something like a bundred, well.” 
This school will be, as it were, a pattern for 
the rest of Greece, as it respects schools. It is 
to be taught in the school at least once a week, 
and by order of the Count V., a Psalm, ora 
| chapter in the New Testament, is to be read 
every day, to the children, as they sit at table 
to eat their dinner. This gives me exceeding 
| great joy. 
| The President is about to establish here a 
'eentral school, in which teachers are to be fit- 
ted to go to diflerent parts of Greece, and 





Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, daled|he intends to establish from one hundred to 


«Egina, Greece, May 31, 1829. 


a hundred and fifty schools, as soon as possi- 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—I cannot but express ble. In all these I trust the Gospel will be in- 
to you the joy which I have this day felt, and | troduced. 


in which I have no doubt you will participate. 


The school established by Mr. Brewer, at 


Day before yesterday, B. Barker, Esq. of Smyr- Syra, now under the direction of Dr. Korck, 
na, Agent of the British and Foreign Bible So- | aud in which the Holy Scriptures are tauglit, 
ciety, arrived in this place, and that day and / Was lately attacked in a most virulent manner, 





the following, I went with him to visit several 
schools, to converse with the teachers and the 
children, and to propose supplying them with 
the Word of God. Many expressed a strong 
desire to possess it, but very few of the children 
appeared to have the means of purchasing it 
for themselves. Those, who were able to read, 
and whom the teachers pointed out as poor, 
Mr. B. supplied gratis. 

To-day, many came to him from the Ellenic 
school, (school for the study of ancient Greek) 
and were also supplied. In the afternoon, | 
went with Mr. B. to call on the teacher of the 
school established here by the President, and 
under the immediate direction of the Count V. 
A. Capodisirias, the President’s brother. The 


by a Priest from the pulpit. But the Special 
Agent, or Governor, of the seven Northen Cy- 
clades, with whoin [ have the pleasure to be 
well acquainted, took up the subject and has 
exiled the Priest from the Island. 








teacher, whom [ had previously known at Na- 
polidi Romania, said that he wished to have 


autigene 
From the Missionary Herald. 


CHOCTAWS. 

LETTER FROM MR. BYINGTON, DATED AT YOK- 
NOK-CHA-YA, SEPT. I], 1829. 
Continued .iitention to Religious Instruction. 

I have sent you several letters of late, in 
which I have attempted to give some informa- 
tion about the state of the mission. All men 


niust unite in saying, that itis a period with 
this people of the most interesting kind. While 


the Gospel in the school, but that it must be | the language of the general oe emcee ap- 


with the consent of the Count V., and express- | peared to be, that they can do 
ed a desire that we should call on the Count | 


and propose the subject to him, without men- | 
tioning his (the teacher’s) name. After con- | 
sulting with Mr, B. [ went to make the call 
proposed, found the Count alone, entered into 
conversation with him on the subject of schools, 
and at length I observed to him, that [had a 
iriend here, who would supply the scholars of 
said school with the New ‘I'cstament and the 
Psalter, in modern Greek, if necessary. 

Ile replied, “ with infinite pleasure.” I had 
several times, previously conversed with him 
on the importance of the Gospel’s being placed 
in schools, but the time bad not come to make 
any distinct proposition to him on the subject, 
as it was not till quite lately, that this school 
was opened. 

On asking him, how many would be neces- 
sary for the school, he referred me to Constan- 
tas, an old man from Mount Pelion, who was, 
tour or five years since, superintendent of edu- 
cation in Greece, and who has now a general 
superintendance of the school here, under the 
Count. Soon after I met Constantas, introdu- 
ced Mr. B. to him, and told him that I had been 
to the Count, and that he would be happy to 
have the Gospel and the Psalms in the school, 





ittle or nothing 
fur the protection of the red people where they 
are, the King of Heaven has appeared in mer- 
cy. We have reason for fear and for joy. 

Last week, on Thursday, we met about sun- 
set at Long-swect-gums, to attend a meeting. 
More Choctaws were present at this meeting 
than at any previous one. 


Idmission to the Church. 


Yen members of the church, including the 
three preachers in this part of the nation, were 
chosen as a committee to examine candidates 
for admission to the eburch ; of which Commit- 
tee Mr. Williams was chosen clerk. We admit- 
ted seven captains, 24 other persons of Choc- 
taw descent, one white man, who was then in 
connexion with a Methodist church, and a col- 
lored woman; in all 33. We examined and 
approved of three other persons, but they were 
absent at the time the ordinance was adminis- 
tered, and were not received. Fifty-four per- 
sons caine forward as anxious inquirers, and 
100 sat together at the Lord’s table. We were 
under a bower; the new candidates sitting in a 
row, the members of the church sitting over 
against them. The subject of their admission 
was explained to them. The confession of 
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faith and covenant was read in Choctaw, and a 
prayer was offered. ‘The new candidates arose 
and sung a hymn similar in thought to Mont- 
gomery’s “People of the living God.” The 
church heard this standing, and then replied 
in another hymn. During the singing of this 
last, Mr. Kingsbury and a few others, mem- 
bers of the church committee, passed along 
and took the new brothers and sisters all by the 
hand. Then brother Cushman and Major Cra 


ven, led up the candidates, who koceled and | 


vere baptized. During this scene many sob- 
bed. Some of the candidates were greatly 
overcome. After this the bread was broken 
and distributed ; and after this the cup. Oh it 
was a scene Iamunable to describe. We hope 
the great and blessed Saviour was there, and 
gave his people a spirit of prayer and praise. 
We dispersed on Monday morning. 


LETTER OF MR. MOULTON, THE TEACHER AT 
GOSHEN, DATED sept. Iltu, 1829. 


The following letter is inserted because it contains | 


the representations of one who, immediately before 
writing it had visited most of the missionary stations 
in the nation, and had, of course, possessed the op- 
portunity to witness the state of religious feeling 


ammong the people and the change wrought by it, inj 


their character and conduct. 
General View of the Mission. 


There has been a great change in this people | 


during the last year and a half. The work 
of grace among us, of which you have had 
accounts, appears to be extending and advan- 


cing with power. A flood of light appears to | 
be breaking in upon this dark corner of the na- | 


tion. A three days meeting was appointed by 
the chief of this district to be held at this place, 
four weeks ago. A large eollection of Choc- 


taws came together on Thursday evening.— 


"They had all the appearance, when they came 


together, of a wild and savage people, far re- | 


moved from all seriousness, But you ean 
scarcely imagine what a change took place in 
their appearance before the meeting broke up. 
T do believe that the Spirit of the Lerd was 
there. Many were melted into tears, 

Frequent meetings have been held since, at- 
tended by some hundreds of people. 
them, it is thought, were still more interesting 
than the first. 
more than six hundred, I think, who have tak- 
en the anxious seats. 
having become truly pious; others manifest 
concern for their salvation. But how many 
haye met with a saving change, or may yet be 
brought into the kingdom. it is impossible to 
judge at this early period. There is a very 
great Gisposition to learn to read in their own 
Janguage. Several captains have applied for 
Choctaw schools in their own towns. They 
are passionately fond of singing, and that they 
may be able to use their iymn-books is a strong 
inducement to them to learn to read. 

I have been from home about three weeks 
on a journey to Mayhew and Elliot. At the 
latter place I attended a two days meeting.— 
‘There were not many present, (perhaps 80,) 
and no particular excitement. Sabbath before 
the last I spent at Ai-ik-hun-na. TI should think 
there were near a hundred at meeting. There 


Some of} 
Mr. Wright has the names of 


Some give evidence ef 
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| were two prayer meetings in the morning, one 
for the males and one for the females. At 
each of these meetings there were about 40 
present. ‘The regular exercises for the da 

commenced about 11 o’clock, and the people 
continued together ull near sunset. A number 
of the natives spoke and gave interesting ac. 
counts of their views and feelings relative to 
jreligion. One female made a confession for 
having attended a ball play since she took the 
anxious seat, and appeared penitent. Last 
Sabbath [I was at a meeting in the vicinity of 
Mayhew. It commenced on Thursday. The 
number of people present was, I should think 
about 300. I have seldom if ever attended a 
more juteresting meeting. The people were 
attentive and solemn. The voice of prayer or 
singing might be heard most of the night, dur- 
ing each night they were on the ground, and of. 
ten in four or five groups. The willderness is 
literally made vocal with the praises of God— 
But what added much to the solemnity of this 
meeting was that thirty-one natives were ad- 
ded to the church, and one hundred communi- 
cants here sat down at the table of the Lord.— 
Could our patrons and friends in New England 
have been present on this interesting occasion, 
they could not but have felt that their hopes 
were more than realized. Yes, they would 
have praised God that they had been permitted 
to do something for the poor Indians. 

More than fifty native members, I believe, 
| are already connected with the chureb at May- 
jhew. Probably a much greater number in the 
vicinity gave comfortable evidence of a change 








,of heart. It will not be surprising if there 
} proves to be tares among the wheat. This is 
| doubtless true in most churches. Still there is 
hmuch apparent sincerity among this people. In 
‘many cases there appears to be little ground to 
) doubt that they are really taught by the Spirii. 
| We look at what God hath wrought among this 
people with wonder and astonishment, and to 
God we would ascribe all the glory. We feel 
that it is the effect of the Spirit which has pro- 
duced such wonderful changes. O wo would be 
bumble, we would be in the dust, while we 
would bless God that we are permitted to see 
hix salvation. Never have we felt more our 
weakness and our absolute need of strength, 
wisdom, and grace from above. We need the 
prayers and counsel of our patrons. 

School at Goshen.—The prospects of the 
school here have never been so encouraging.— 
We had twenty-one native scholars last term. 
I think they did very well. The school was 
indeed pleasant. The chief and people are 
very anxious that we should enlarge the school. 
The chief has already selected sixteen, whom 
he is urging us very hard to receive. We shall 
probably take some of them. 








Converted Indians.—The Christian Advocate 
states that the whole number of Choctaws in 
fellowship with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is upwards of iwo thousand! As the tribe con- 
tains only 20,000 souls, this is one in ten of the 
whole population, or one in five of the adults. 
We believe there are few districts in the Unt- 


ted States, where the professors of religion, 1)- 





cluding all denominations, form so large @ por 
tion of the population 
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o * Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
“ “ Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge: it is thinking makes what we read ours.’’—Locke. 
1c 
t HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. he learned, that by the performance of certain 
: (Concluded from page 473.) conditions before death, the state of happiness 
: night be secured; his eagerness to learn the 
a ‘Tam still at a loss to comprehend you per- | wature of these terms, excited the surprise and 
fectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly pale [even the contempt of his sacred teachers.— 
e “This must relate to something of which [was] They advised him to remain satisfied for the 
r not only totally ignorant in my own world, but} present with the instructions be had received, 
» of which I have, as yet, had no intimation in| and to defer the remainder of the discussion till 
. yours. I pray you, therefore, to satisfy my cu- | the morrow. 
bs riosity ; for if 1 have any clue to your meaning,| “ How!” exclaimed the novice, “say you not 
- this, surely, is a matter of more mighty con-| that death may come at any hour !—may it not 
4 cernment than any to which you have hitherto| then come this hour ;—and what if it should 
- directed me.” come before [have performed these conditions! 
P “My good friend,” replied the nobleman, | Oh! withhold not this excellent knowledge from 
“vou must be indeed a novice amongst us, if} me a single moment!” 
I you have yet to learn that we must all, sooner} The priests suppressing a smile at his simpli- 
5 or later, submit to take our place in these dis- | city, then proceeded to explain their Theolog 
S mal abodes ; nor will I deny that itis one of the} to their attentive auditor: but who shall rod 
| least desirable of the circumstances which ap-| scribe the eestacy of his happiness when he 
l pertain to our condition: for which reason it is | was given to understand, that the required con- 


a matter rarely referred to in polished society, 
, and this accounts for your being hitherto unin- 
formed on the subject. But truly, Sir, if the 
3 inhabitants ef the place whence you came are 
not liable to any similar misfortune, I advise 
you to betake yourself back again with all 
speed; for be assured there is no eseape here ; 
nor could J guarantee your safety for a single 
: hour.” 

* Alas.” replied the adventurer, “I must sub- 
| mit to the conditions of my enterprise ; of 
: which, tt! now, T little understood the import. 
. But explain to me, I beseech you, something 

more of the nature and consequences of this 
wondrous metamorphosis, and tell me at what 
period it most commonly happens to man.” 

While he thus spoke, his voice faultered, and 
his whole frame shook violently; bis counte- 
nance was pale as death, and a cold dew stood 
in large drops, upon his forehead. 

By this time his companivun, finding the dis 
course becoming more serious than was agree- 
able, declared that he must refer him to the 
priests for further information ; this subject be- 
ing very much out of his province. 

“ How !” exclaimed the stranger, “ then I can- 
not have understood you ;—do the priests only 
die ?—are not you to die also?” 

His friend evading these questions, hastily 
conducted his importunate companion to one 
of their magnificent temples, where he gladly 
consigned him to the instructions of the priest- 

hood. 

The emotion which the stranger had betray- 
ed when he received the first idea of death, 
Was yet slight in comparison with that which 
he experienced as soon as he had gathered from 
the discourses of the priests, some notion of 
immortality ; and ef the alternative of happi- 
wess or misery ina future state. But this ago- 
my of mind was exchanged for transport when 


ditions were, generally, of easy and pleasant 
performance ; and that the occasional difficul- 
ties or inconveniences which might attend 
them, would entirely cease with the short term 
of his earthly existence. “If, then, I under- 
stand you rightly,” said he to his instructors, 
“this event which you call death, and which 
seems in itself strangely terrible, is most desi- 
rable and blissful. What a favor is this which 
is granted to me, in being sent to inhabita 
planet in which Tecan die!” ‘The priests again 
exchanged smiles with each other; but their 
ridicule was wholly lost upon the enraptured 
stranger. 

When the first transports of his emotion had 
subsided, he began to reflect with sore uneasi- 
ness on the time he had already lost since his 
arrival. 

“Alas, what have I been doing!” exclaimed 
he. “This gold which I have been collecting, 
tell me, reverend priests, will it avail me any 
thing when the thirty or forty years are expir- 
ed which, you say, I may possibly sojourn in 
your planet!” 

“Nay,” replied the priests, “but verily you 
will find it of excellent use so long as you re- 
main in it.” 

“A very little of it shall suffice me,” replied 
he: “for consider, how soon this period will be 
past: what avails it what my condition may be 
for so short a season ? I will betake myself from 
this hour, to the grand concerus of which you 
have charitably informed me.” 

Accordingly, from that period, continues the 
legend, the stranger devoted himself to the per- 
formance of those conditions, on which, he was 
told, his future welfare depended; but in so 
doing, he had an opposition to encounter whol- 
ly unexpected, and for which he was even ata 
loss to account. By thus devoting his chief at- 
tention to his chief interests, he excited the sur- 
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prise, the contempt, and even the enmity of 
most of the inhabitants of the city; and they 
rarely mentioned him but with a term of re- 
proach, which has been variously rendered in 
all the modern languages. 

Nothing could equa! the stranger’s surprise 
at this circumstance ; as well as that of his fel- 
low citizens appearing, generally, so extremely 
indifferent as they did to their own interests. 
That they should have so little prudence and 
forethought as to provide only for their neces- 
sities and pleasures for that short part of their 
existence in which they were to remain in this 
planet, he could consider only as the effect of 
disordered intellect; so that he even returned 
their incivilities to himself, with affectionate ex- 
postulation, accompanied by lively emotions of 
compassion and amazement. 

If ever he was tempted for a moment to vio- 
late any of the conditions of his future happi- 
ness, he bewailed his own madness with ago- 
nizing emotions: and to all the invitations he 
received from others to do any thing inconsist- 
ent with his real interests, he had but one an- 
swer,—* Oh,” he would say, “I am to die!—I 
am to die!” Miss Jane Tayuor. 


IS HE FOND OF READING. 


We would recommend the following extract 
from “ Hawes’ Lecture on Reading,” to every 
young person who looks at this department. 


“The high value of mental cultivation is 
another weighty motive for giving attendance 
to reading.— What is it that mainly distinguish- 
esa man from a brute? Knowledge. What 
makes the vast difference between savage and 
civilized nations? Knowledge. What forms 
the principal difference between men, as they 
appear in the same society? Knowledge.— 
What raised Franklin from the humble station 
of a printer’s boy to the first honors of his 
country? Knowledge. What took Sherman 
from his shoemaker’s bench, gave him a seat in 
Congress, and there made his voice to be heard 
among the wisest and best of his compeers ? 
Knowledge. What raised Simpson from the 
weaver’s loom to a place among the first math- 
ematicians? and Herschel, from being a poor fi- 
fers boy in the army, toa station among the first 
astronomers ? Knowledge. Knowledge is pow- 
er. Itis the philosopher’s stone; the true al- 
chymy that turns every thing it touches into 
gold. Itisthe spectre that gives us our domin- 
ion over nature ; the key that unlocks the store- 
house of creation, and opens to us the treasures 
of the universe. 

“And suppose you that her last victory has 
been won,—the utmost limits of her dominion 
reached? Nay, my friends, she has but com- 
menced her march. Her most splendid tri- 
umphs are yet future. What new honors she 
has to bestow on her followers—into what new 
fields of conquest and glory she will lead them, 
noone can tell. Her voice to allis, to rally 
around her standard, and go forward to aid in 
her victories, and share in the honor of her 
achievments. None are excluded from this 
high privilege. Her rewards are proffered to 
all; and all, though in different measures, may 
share in her distinctions, her blessings, and her 
hopes.” 
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“WILLIAM PENN.” 


No. XXIV. of these Essays, which completes the 
series, has been issued from the press, and the 
whole collected in a pamphlet that may be had at the 
stores for 25 cents. The able, and indefatigable ay. 
thor, whoever he may be, has acquitted his task well. 
The signs of unwearied research apparent in them— 
his dignified adherence to strict and logical decorum 
throughout—and the lofty, uncompromising spirit 
with which he has confronted injustice and wrong, 
wherever found, mark him as the champion worthy 
of the cause. His labors have been met it is beliey. 
ed, generally, with the respect and patience which 
they and the subject deserved. ‘‘ They have prob. 
ably,” remarks an editor of the N. Y. Observer 
“already, been more extensively perused than any 
series of political essays, which have appeared since 
the time of Junius, and we think that they can hard- 
ly fail of being the means, under Providence, of 
saving the Indian race from the ruin with which they 
are threatened,” 

No. XXI. is occupied with details that are of 
less interest to the general reader, and we have 
therefore omitted it—as those also who wish to pre- 
serve the order of the argument can now refer to 
them in their collected form. The length of these 
essays would have induced us to do this often, but 
for the fear of marring the entirety of the argument ; 
and a wish to give a fair hearing to the only deter- 
mined advocate of the friendless Indian who has 
yet appeared. The cause has identified itself with 
the cause of all morality and right. The appeal is 
made to a Christian public; and if it can not fiod 
Christian readers, the Indian might as well have had 
no advocate. Tho’ they are in form political essays, 
and come thro’ a political channel, the appeal is from 
a selfish and heartless political policy to the Chris- 
tian spirit of the land. And whether our nationa! 
legislature in the end protect, or ride recklessly over 
the rights of these men, will depend solely on the 
question whether there is conscience enough among 
the people, and integrity enough among our rulers 
to ensure our doing our duty where it is plainly point: 
ed out to us. 

We inyite the attention of our readers particular- 
ly to No XXII. published this weck, for the exam- 
ination contained therein of the proposition in the 
President’s Message to subject the Cherokees to the 
laws of Georgia. Let noone deem it tedious because 
it is long: it is an able and elequent production. 





TEMPERANCE IN NEW-YORK STATE. 

The agent of the New-York State Temperance So- 
ciety, Mr. Axtell, after a circuit thro’ nine northero 
Counties of the State, states the following results of 
his labors and observation. In each of these nine 
Counties there is organized a society ; and town as- 
sociations in about fiffy towns, itcluding in all about 
8 or9000 members. These. in addition to those pre- 
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viously formed in the western part of the State, will 
make more than 200 Socielies in the State—in all 
containing about 25,000 members. He had collected 
also in this circuit the names of sizly merchants, and 
five inn-keepers who had resolved to discontinue the 
traffic in ardent spirits; and several distillers (four 
in one town) who had resolved to abandon the man- 
ufacture, Besides the successful formation of Soci- 
eties, Mr. Axtell mentions the friendly reception 
which awaited him, and the co-operation of the pub- 
lic press wherever he went, as a just cause of con- 
gratulation and encouragement. 


eo 


THE SABBATH. 


A letter in our columns this week from a genleman in 
London, detailing the Post-Office regulations in that me- 
tropolis, with regard to the Sabbath, contains the best 
sianding comment on the last year’s wisdom of some of 
our politicians, which we have yet seen. Itis indeed 
a pitiable confession for this land of boasted intelligence 
and virtue, that we may direct our rulers to the metropolis 
of England, to learn that the interchanges of a great and 
commercial people may be carried on without necessa- 
rily violating the laws of God. 

Let the cause, which has already been resumed, be 
carried on with renewed effort. The supineness of our 
own city and state in this enterprize to preserve the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, is astonishing. Are they so much 
slower of conviction to the extent of the evil—or have 
they yet to learn that the purity of this institution is the 
very key-stone of religion, decency and good order. 
Where are we—where is our pure religion—where are 
sobriety and good order, without this weekly release from 
the mammon of this world, to recognize our God in his 
courts and sanctuaries. If such be its relation to us, let it 
be halowed and preserved entire. Be this as it may, 
however, He has commanded that it shall be so kept. 

The following renvuks on the subject of memorializ- 
iag Congress, abridged from the Vermont Chronicle by 
the Christian Mirror, are judicious and worthy of consid- 
eration ;—as also the annexed compendium of the com. 
plaints which a memorial may embrace, 


Memorials to Congress in behalf of the Sabbath. 


The Editor of the Vermont Chronicle has suggested 
some valuable cautions on the subject of memorializing 
Congress in regard to Sabbath Mails. He thinks the pe- 
litioners should guard with the utmost care against the 
possibility of being misunderstood, even by those who are 
determined to misunderstand them; that the famous 
Senate report of last year borrowed all its plausibility from 
tts, perhaps unintentional, misrepresentations. It said 
* the petitioners do not complain, that their rights are in- 
vaded.’ Let them then state it distinetly, and tell wherein 
their rights are invaded. It said —* they wish Congress to 
legislate, —Congress has never legislated,—Congress has 
no right to legislate.’ Let them speak on this point with 
a clearness which cannot be misunderstood, Perhaps it 
would be well to refer to the section, and words, in which 
they have legislated, and of which we desire the repeal. 
Tt was said—* Conzress has no right to interfere in mat- 
ters of religion. Let us say, plainly that such is our doc- 
trine ; that we complain, only because they here inter- 
fered ; and that we request nothing but a removal of their 
interference. Arepeal of the offensive parts of the ’ost- 
Office laws, is all that is necessary —Post Masters, 
whether religious or not, will generally be willing to 
rest on the Sabbath; and the mail cannot well pass 
through the country without their assistance. The Post 
Master General will understand this, and make his con- 
tracts accordingly. And especially the moral influence of 
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Reason and religion will have gained a victory, and all 
rties will be sensible of it. Avarice and infidelity will 
ave been taught, that * religious liberty” is something 
more than a fine sounding name, for them to deceive the 
maltitude with—that it does not mean liberty to trample 
religion and religious men in the dust; that it does mean 
the sacred, unalienable right of all men to obey God, 
without being made to suffer for it. 

It is too late to avoid the combat.—The contest was 
begun a year ago ; and our failure of immediate and com- 
plete success has been claimed as a victory. ‘The song 
of triumph has already been sung; and in many parts 
of the land, its influence is felt. And nothing but the 


the Sabbath have taken in the field of argument, and the 
decisive victory they have gained there has prevented its 
being felt more univerally and more powerfully. But this 
will avail us nothing in the end, unless it lead to final suc- 
cess. If we proceed no further, it will be said, that we 
know our own weakvness, and therefore abandon the con- 
test. Infidelity will say it, and cause it to be believed ; 
and will gain all the credit and influence of a victory. 

But why talk of expediency, on a question of duty ? Our 
representatives have required certain officers of Govern- 
ment to do what we believe to be a violation of the law of 
God. Todo this ourselves, would besin. To see it done 
by our representatives, without protesting against it, and 
doing all in our power to remove the evil, is doing it our- 
selves, and involves us in the guilt. 

But bave we any reason to hope, that we can be suc- 
cessful? Yes. We have reason to hope for success, in 
washing the stain of guilt from our hands. 

Reasons why those laws of the United States, which require 
Post masters and others to engage in secular labor on the 
— Sabbath, are a grievance, which ought to be re- 
moved— 


1. Because by these laws, persons employed about the 
mail are deprived of that weekly season of rest and mora} 
instruction, which Congress have always, and justly, 
thought it good for themselves, and all other officers of 
Government, to enjoy. 

2. Because these laws, by the approbation which they 
are thought to imply, the examples they cause to be set, 
aad the facilties they afford, cause the Christian Sabbath 
to be utterly disregarded by many, who will not be safe 
members of community without its moral influence. 

3. Because they require the citizens of the several 
States, when employed in the Post Office department, 
to violate those laws concerning the Sabbath, which 
the States have found it necessary to enact, for the pre- 
servation of the public morals, 

4. Because, to all who believe the Christian Sabbath 
to be a divine institution, they “ prohibit the free exer- 
cise” of religion, on penalty of exclusion from offices ot 
profit and trust in an important department of government 
5. Because, in the way just mentioned, they exclude a 
large portion of our most trust worthy citizens from of- 
fices, where the most perfect integrity is especially re- 
quisite. — 

6. Because there is reason to fear, that if this en- 
croachment ou religious liberty, for such we consider it 
to be, be suffered to remain, and exert its watural in- 
fluence as a precedent, other encroachments will follow, 
till, by insensible degrees, the free exercise of every thing 
valuable in Christianity shall be prohibited, under penal- 
ties more severe than exclusion from office. 

7. Because the existence of these laws, enacted by 
our representatives, in our name, does, unless we make 
known our disapprobation of them by continual petitions 
for their repeal, involve us inthe guilt of requiring our 
fellow mento do what we believe to be a violation of the 
LAW OF GUD 

[The following Cireular, with copies for distribution, 
has been forwarded to the ladies of our city, and we pre- 
sume to other cities of the United States. The cause of 
the distressed and friendless is properly commended to 
those whose sympathies are readiest and purest, and 
whose power is chiefly with the sympathies of others— 
Such is the cause of the American Indians ; and such are 


the ladies of our country. To them “ it is given to ad- 





the present law in encouraging Sabbath breaking, will be 
removed, and a contrary influence substituted for it. 


minister the sweet charities of life, and sway the empire 


bold, manly and successful stand which the friends of 
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of affection.’ ‘ They are protected trom the blinding 
influence of party spirit, and the asperities of political vi- 
olence.’’ Whatever of aid therefore shall come from 
them, either indirectly, by enlisting the compassion of 
those with whom they have influence, or by direct appeal, 
will be known and fect to be the pure promptings of unbi- 
assed and undissembled hearts. ] 


CIRCULAR 
Addressed to Benevolent Ladies of the United States. 


The present crisis in the affairs of the Indian Nations 
in the United States, demands the immediate and inter- 
ested auiention of all who make any claims to benevolence 
or humanity The calamities now hanging over them, 
threaten not only these relics of an interesting race, but 
if there is a Being who avenges the wrongs of the oppres- 
sed, are causes of alarm to our whole country. 

The following are the facts of the case. This conti- 
nent was once possessed only by the Indians, and earliest 
accounts represent them as a race, numerous, warlike 
and powerful When our forefathers sought refuge from 
oppression on these shores, this people supplied their ne- 
cessities, and ministered to their comfort ; and though 
some of them, when they saw the white man continually 
encroaching upon their land, fought bravely for their ex- 
istence and their country, yet often too, the Indian has 
shed his blood to protect and sustain our infant nation. 

As we have risen in greatness and glory, the Indian 
nations have faded away. Their proud and powerful 
tribes are gone, their noble Sachems and mighty warriors 
are heard of no more; and it is said the Indian often 
comes to the borders of his limited retreat, to gaze on 
the beautiful country no longer his own, and to cry with 
bitterness at the remembrance of past greatness and 
power. 

Ever since the existence of this nation, our general go- 
vernment, pursuing the course, alike of policy and benev- 
olence, has acknowledged these people as free and in- 
dependent nations, and has protected them in the quiet 

yossession of their lands. la repeated trcaties with the 
a samig the United States, by the ands of the most dis- 
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tinguished statesmen, after purchasing the greater part of 


their best lauds, have promised them “ to continue the guar- 
aniy of the remainder of their country roREVER.” And 
so strictly has government guarded the Indian’s right to 
his lands, that even to go on their boundaries to survey 
the land, subjects to heavy fines and imprisonment. . 

Our government also, with parental care, has persuaded 
the Indians to forsake their savage life, and to adopt the 
habits aad pursuits of civilized nations, while the charities 
of Christians, and the labors of missionaries, have sent to 
them the blessings of the gospel to purify aud enlighten 
The laws and regular forms of a civilized governmentare 
instituted; their simple and beautiful language, by the 
remarkable ingenuity of one of their race, has become a 
written language with its own peculiar alphabet, and by 
the printing-press, is sending forth among these people, 
the principles of knowledge, liberty, and religion. — 
Their fields are beginning to smile with the labors of the 
husbandman > their villages are busy with the toils of the 
mechanic and the artisan; schools are rising in their 
hamlets, and the temple of the living God is seen among 
their forests. 

Nor are we to think of these people only as naked and 
wandering savages. ‘The various grades of intellect and 
refinement exist among them as among us ; and those who 
visit their chieftains, and families of the higher class, 
speak with wonder and adwiration of their dignified pro- 
priety, nobleness of appearance, and refined characteris- 
tics as often exhibited in both sexes. Among them are 
men fitted by native talents, to shine among the statesmen 
of any land, and who have received no inferior degree of 
cullivation, Among them also, are those who by honest 
industry, have assembled around them most of the cou- 
forts, and many of the elegancies of life. 

But the lands of this people are claimed to be embraced 
within the limits of some of our Southern States. and as 
they are fertile and valuable, they are demanded by the 
whites as their own possessions, and efforts are making to 
dispossess the Indians of their native soil. And such is 
the singular state of concurring circumstances, that it has 
become almost a certainty, that these people are to have 
their lands torn from them, and to be driven into western 
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wilds and to final annihilation, unless the feelings of a hu. 
mane and christian nation shall be aroused to prevent the 
unhallowed sacrifice. 

Unless our general government interfere to protect these 
nations, as by solemn and oft-repeated treaties they are 
bound to do, nothing can save them. The states which 
surround them are taking such measures as will speedily 
drive them from their country, and cause their final ex- 
tinction. 

By enactments recently passed in some of these states 
it is decided that the laws of these states shall be extend. 
ed over the [ndian territory in the course of the next year 
(1830.) And the following specimen of their laws wilj 
show what will be the fate of the Indian when they take 
effect. 7 , 

“ Art. 8. All laws, usages and customs, made, estab. 
lished and in force in said territory, by the said Cherokee 
Indians, be, and are hereby, on and after the first day of 
June, 1830, declared nu/l and roid, , 

“ Art.9. No Indian, or descendant of Indian, resi- 
ding within the Creek or Cherokee nations of Indians 
shall be deemed a competent witness, or a party to any suit, 
in any court created by the constitution, or laws of this 
state, to which a white man may be a party.”’ 

If these laws are permitted to'take effect, the Lndians 
are no longer independent nations, but are slaves, at the 
sovereign disposal of the whites, who will legislate for 
them. Their land wiil be divided up among those who 
are seeking it; their cattle may be driven off; their per- 
sons and their property abused ; even their wives and 
children could be murdered before their eyes, and no In- 
dian might approach a court of justice to testify of wrongs 
received. Should those who seek the Indian lands, be 
deterred from such open violence, other as ready and as 
effectual means could be adopted. Should their lands be 
divided among the whites, the Lndians cannot live sur- 
rounded by their settIements. He lras the spirit of free- 
dom and nobility, and cannot consent to be trodden down, 
reviled, and scorned. He would fly to the ends of the 
earth to avoid the humiliation and ruin. Or should some 
portion of this race remain, still bound to their native soil, 
intoxication is a scourge the white man has well learned 
towield Vow, bythe Indian laws, whiskey is seized and 
destroyed on their lands; but then, when all their laws be- 
come “ null and void,” it would be bronght to every man's 
door, and be presented to his lips. Then, feeble, dispirit- 
ed, scorned and oppressed, what shadow of hope that this 
fiery temptation would vot waste and destroy them, tll 
desolation take its fill. 

But it is said that our government has provided a refuge 
for them beyond the Mississippi, where they may retreat 
and be protected. But let the simple matter of fact he 
stated, and this seems but solemn mockery. The Ind'ans 
have never been subject to any man. They consist oi 
different free-born, independent tribes. They are attach- 
ed to their native soil, and have again and again refused 
to relinquish it They know that they have a perfect nat- 
ural right to it, and that the government of the United 
States by many treaties have solemnly promised to protect 
them in their lawful possession of it. They kuow they 
have rights as independent nations and distinct comma- 
nities, and in this character can make the most forcible 
appeals both to the justice and the magnanimity of te 
United States. 

Sut they are required to give op their national charac- 
ter and rights, and become wandering emigrants. A small 
tract of wild and uncultivated land has been apportioned 
to them prircipally beyond the Arkansas; a territory 
found by ¢ <amination to be deficient both in wood and 
water, which are articles of indispensable necessity to 
emigrants, and from whence the Indians who have been 
persuaded to depart, are returning with dissatisfied com- 
plaints. To this wild and unpromising resort, It Is prope. 
sed to remove 60,000 people of all ages, sexes and cond 
tions; to break up all their existing social, political and 


| religious associations; to expose them to the hunger, 0a 


kedness, sickness and distress of a long and fatiguing 
journey, through unfrequented wilds ; to crowd into this 
narrow space different tribes, speaking diverse languages, 
and accustomed to different habits of life ; and to place 
them under the goverament of white agents, to be ap- 
Here they are expected to take 


pointed by government 
: when 


up their residence, with no other hope than that 


they have made their lands valuable by cultivation, they 
again must be driven into still more distant wild 
our government cannot fulfil its treaties and prote 


s; foru 
ct them 
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now, well they know it coud not do it then. Is the thing 

sible, that these 60,000 Indians can be thus stripped 
of all they hold dear on earth, and in direct violation of 
oft-repeated treaties, and yet quietly and unresistingly 
submit to such oppression and robbery? Does not the 
very statement show, that in effecting this wicked pro- 
ject, “the voice of our brothars’ blood” would ery unto 
God from this guiltv land ? 

( Conclusion in our next. ) 





From the Connecticut Observer. 


Mr. Hooxer:—The following unvarnished 
fact is cheering to my own mind, and, I trust, 
it will prove so to your readers. 

A taverner’s complaint.—“T tell you what, 
Esq. , it is of no use for me to keep tav- 
ern here any longer. [can hardly make profit 
enough to pay my house rent. 1 don’t sell one 
glass of spirits where I used to sell ten. And 
when I do sell it, people are half the time 
afraid to drink it in the bar-room: and IT have 
frequently of late been called to bring the bot- 
tle into the kitchen, because my customers were 
ashamed to be seen drinking atthe bar. Mr. 
is busy all the while talking over temper- 
ance with every one he sees; and the Society 
has a meeting every month or two, and some 
address or other. It scares the folks. People 
are absolutely ashamed to drink. It’s become 
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| successfully the right of occupying such parts,” of Amer- 
ica, * as each discovered, and thereby they ‘established 
their supreme command over it.”’ 

Again . “ It may be contended, with much plausibility 
that there is in these claims, more of force. than of supe 
tice: but they are claims which have Leen recognized 
and admitted, by the whole civilized world ; and it is un- 
questionably true, that, under such circumstances force 
becomes rigit. . 

The committee suppose that “ every foot of land ia the 
United States is held’’ by the same title. 

The committee say, that it is contended, that, by the 
compact of 1802, “a consideration was contemplated to be 
paid by the United States to the Indians, for their relia- 
quishment of this title ; and herefore, that it was of such 
a character as was entitled to respect, and as could not 
be taken from them unless by their consent" The com- 
mittee add, ** Bar we are of a different opinion.” 

* Before Georgia became a party to the articles ot 
agreement and cession, (the compact of 1802,] she could 
rightfully have possessed herself of those lands, either by 
negociation with the Indians, or by force and she had de- 
termined, in one of the two ways, to do so; but by this 
contract she made it the duty of the United States to sus- 
tain the expense of obtaining for her the possession, pro- 
vided it could be done on reasonable terms, and by nego- 
ciation ; but in case it should be necessary to resort to 
force, this contract with the United States makes no pro- 
vision ; the consequence is, that Georgia is left untram- 
melled, and at full liberty to prosecute her rights in that 
point of view, according to her own discretion, and as 
though no such contract had been made.” 

The committee give it as their opinion, * That the right 
of soil and sovereigaty was perfect in Great Britain ; that 











disgraceful ; and it is all on account of these 
cold water Societies. If the cold water drink- 
ers increase here as fast as they have done the 
year past, my business is at an end.” B. 





HOW IT STRIKES A HEATHEN. 


It is well known to the Christian publie that 
about two years since a few Catholic missiona- 
ries were sent out to the Sandwich Islands, from 
lrance. These missionaries have not as yet 
been able to effect any thing, in the way of ex- 
tending the dominions of * His Holiness.” Not 
long since, says the Report of the American 
Board, a native Islander attended one of their, 
meetings, and after witnessing the ceremonies 
for awhile, remarked to the priest, “ Why this 
is just like our old religion.” M. Bachelor, 
Pretect of this Jesuit mission, writes home, 
that “intelligence of his purpose having been 
forwarded from Lima, before his arrival at the 
Islands, all disguise was useless ; he was receiv- 
ed with so little cordiality by the natives that 
he had been obliged to seek an asylum in the 
house of the Calvanist ministers.” 


From the National Intelligencer. 
PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

NO. XXII. 


Inu a quotation, which my last number contained, | 
trom a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it is said: ** That the Indian right of possess- 
ion has never been questioned ;” and that “ it has 
never been contended, that their title amounted to 
nothing.” This decision was pronounced in 1823. 
Since that time, the politicians of Georgia have stren- 
uously contended, that the Indian title amounts to 
nothing. 

In a report of a joint committee of the Legislature 
of Georgia, which was approved by the Senate of 
that state, Dec. 27, 1827, are fouad such passages as 
the following : 


The committee sav th 














at Furonean nations “ asserted 


the possession of the [ndians was permissive ; that they 
were under the protection of that government; that their 
title was temporary ; that they were mere tenants at will ; 
and that sueh tenancy might have been determined at any 
moment, either by negociation or force, at the pleasure of 
Great Britain.” 

The words printed in italics are thus distinguished by 
the committee. : 


It might be difficult to tell which is most remark- 
ble, the reasoning or the morality of these extracts. 

The committee argue, that, as there is no provis- 
ion in the compact of 1802, by virtue of which the 
United States are bound to use force upon the In 
dians, it follows that Georgia has a right to apply 
force, whenever she pleases. This is one specimen 
of the logic. Again: to most people there would 
seem to be weight in the remark, that, as the Indians 
were evidently to receive a consideration for thei 
lands, they must have a title which should command 
respect. But no; in view of this statement, the com. 
mittee come toa different conclusion. Here is anoth- 
er specimen. 

The morality of the doctrines inculcated by the 
Georgia legislature may be sufficiently understood by 
the broad positions, that discovery gave absolute title 
to Europeans; that the title of the original inhabit 
ants was permissive; that it was a mere tenancy at 
will, (which is no title at all;) that the discoverer 
might determine the tenancy at any moment, by ne 
gociation or force; and that, as all European gov- 


| ernments are alleged to be agreed in these principles 


‘* force becomes right.”’ 

The inhabitants of North America might therefore 
have been rightfully driven into the ocean, “ al any 
moment,’ when the discoverers should have been 
willing and able thus to drive them. It is to be in- 
ferred, that Cories and Pizarro were only executing 
the lawful commands of the King of Spain, when 
they were taking possession of Mexico and Peru, 
which, according to this doctrine, rightfully belong- 
ed to him; though, in doing so, they were under the 
unpleasant necessity of murdering the original in- 
habitants. 

The committee are entirely mistaken, in point of 
fact, when they say, that ‘‘ every foot of land in the 
United States is held” by such a title as has been de- 


iseribed: that is, atitle inthe European sovereign 
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which, on the moment of discovery, supplanted and 
subverted all the rights of the natives to the lands, 
on which they were born, and of which they were in 
full possession. It may be truly said, that there is 
not, within the limits of the United States, as fixed 
by the peace of 1783, a single foot of land held, as 
against the original inbabitauts, by the title of dis- 
covery alone. Incomparably the largest portion of 
the territory, within the abve mentioned limits, has 
been purchased of the Indians. Some small por- 
tions have been conquered ; the original owners hav- 
ing been nearly exterminated in war, or driven from 
their lands by a superior force, or compelled to cede 
them, as the price of a pacification. — But in all these 
cases, the wars had some other origin, than an at- 
tempt to enforce the title of discovery. The politi- 
cians of Georgia are requested to produce a single 
instance, after the settlement of the Anglo-American 
colonies commenced, of any English sovereign, Or 
any colonial governor, or any colonial legislature, or 
any state legislature, anterior to the treaty of the In- 
dian Spring in 1825, having assumed the right of ta- 
king forcible possession of Indian country, at any 
moment, by virtue of the title of discovery, and 
without any regard to what the Supreme Court has 
called “the just and legal claim” of the natives to 
retain possession of their country. The exclusive 
right of extinguishing the Indian title, or what has 
usually been called the right of preemption, is a to- 
tally different thing from this all-absorbing and over- 
whelming right of discovery, on which Georgia now 
insists. If a single instance of such an assumption 
can be produced, let it be brought forward. Let us 
contemplate the circumstances in which it origina- 
ted, and examine its claims to respect. Thousands 
of instances can be adduced, on the other hand, of 
acknowledgments made by emigrants from Europe, 
and by rulers of every grade from the highest to the 
lowest ;—acknowledgments, which admitted the per- 
fect right of the Indians to the peaceable possession 
of their country, so long as they chose to retain it. 

But if all the governments of Europe had, during 
the three last centuries, held the doctrine now so 
warmly espoused by Georgia, how utterly vain would 
be every attempt to defend it, or to make it appear 
otherwise than tyrannical, cruel and abominable ' 
Not all the monarchs of Europe, nor all the writers 
on the laws of nations,—not all the power and all 
the sophistry inthe world,—could alter its character, 
or convince an honest, candid, intelligent man, 
that it is entitled to the least respect. What is this 
doctrine, so necessary to the present claims of Geor- 
gia? Itis neither more nor less than the assump- 
tion, that the circumstance of an English vessel hav- 
ing sailed along the American coast from Cape Hat- 
teras to the Bay of Fundy, as the case might be, 
gave the English king an absolute and perfect title, 
not only to the coast, but to all the interior; and that 
he might therefore empower any of his subjects to 
take forcible possession of the country, to the imme- 
diate exclusion and destruction of the original inhab- 
itants. 

In the history of the slave-trade, we have a perfect 
exhibition of the total inefficacy of human law to 
sanction what is flagitiously immoral ; especially af- 
ter the eyes of mankind are fixed upon it. For 
more than two hundred years, the principal powers 
of Europe legalized the slave-trade. The judicial 
tribunals of all countries sustained it by their decis- 
ions = It was universally established and assented to 
But was it right?) The voice of the world has pro- 
nounced its irrevocable sentence. It is now piracy, 
and to have been recently connected with it is indel- 
ible infamy. But is it more clearly wrong to take 
Africans from their native land, than it is to make 
slaves of the Cherokees upon (heir native land ? or, 
on penalty of their being thus enslaved, driving them 
nto exile’ : 











It may be supposed, that this is too strong a rep- 
resentation of the case; and that it would be no ver 
serious calamity to the Cherokees, if they were to 
come under the laws of Georgia. One would think, 
however, that the spirit of the Report, from which 
quotations haye been made, must be an indication of 
what is to be expected from Georgia, in the way of 
systematic legislation on this subject. 

One law has already been enacted, with the direct 
view of extending the jurisdiction of Georgia over 
the Cherokees. It was approved Dec. 20, 1828, and 
deserves a particular consideration. 

The first five sections devide that part of the Cher- 
okee country, which falls within the chartered limits 
of Georgia, into five portions, attaching each one of 
these portions to a contiguous county of Georgia. 
The sixth section extends the laws of Georgia over 
white residents within the limits above mentioned ; 
and the seventh declares, that, after June 1, 1830, 
all Indians ‘residing in said territory, and within 
any one of the counties as aforesaid, shall be liable 
and subject to such laws and regulations, as the le- 
gislature may hereafter prescribe.” 


Sec. 8. “* That all laws, usages, and customs, made, 
established, and in force, in the said territory, by the 
said Cherokee Indians, be, and the same are hereby, on 
— the firstday of June, 1330, declared null and 
void. 

9. “ That no Indian, or descendant of Indians, resid- 
ing within the Creek or Chorokee nations of Indians, 
shall be deemed a competent witness, or a party to any 
suit, in any court created by the constitution or laws of 
this State, to wnich a white man may be a party.” 


Under the administration of this law, a white man 
might rob or murder a Cherokee, in the presence of 
many Indians, and descendants of Indians; and yet 
the offence could not be proved. That crimes of this 
malignant character would be committed is by no 
means improbable; but assaults, abuses, and vexa- 
tions, of a far inferior stamp, would render the ser- 
vitude of the Cherokees intolerable, The plan of 
Georgia is, as explained by her Senate, to seize five 
sixths of the territory in question, and distribute it 
among her citizens If a Cherokee head of a fami- 
ly chooses to remain, he may possibly have his house 
and a litde farm assigned to him. This is the most 
favorable supposition. But his rights are not ae- 
knowledged. He does not keep the land because it 
is his own; but receives it as a boon from Georgia 
He will be surrounded by five white neighbors.— 
These settlers will not be from the more sober, téem- 
perate, and orderly citizens of Georgia, but from 
the idle, the dissolute, the quarrelsome. Many of 
them will hate Indians, and take every opportunity 
of insulting and abusing them. If the cattle of a 
Cherokee are driven away in his presence; if his 
fences are thrown down and his crops destroyed ; if 
his children are beaten, and his domestic sanctuary 
invaded ;—whatever outrage and whatever injury he 
may experience, he cannot even seek a legal remedy. 
He can neither be a party, nor a witness. He has 
no friend, who cau be heard in his behalf. Not an 
individual can be found, who has any interest in see- 
ing justice done him, and who, at the same time has 
any power to serve him. Even the slaves of his new 
neighbors are defended by the self-interest of their 
wasters. But he has not even this consolation. He 
is exposed to the greatest evils of slavery, without 
any of its alleyiations. Every body is let loose upon 
him; and it is neither the interest, nor the inclina- 
tion, nor the official duty, of the white settlers to de- 
fend him. Every body may destroy his property ; 
but nobody is bound to keep him from starving, 
when his property is gone. How long could a Cher- 
okee live under such treatment as this ? ; 

Accustomed from his birth to feelings of entire 
equality and independence, he would find himself, at 
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till manacles of a most degrading vassalage were 
fastened upon him. As soon as the net of Georgia 
legislation is sprung over him, he is equally and in- 
stantly exposed to public persecution and private in- 
dignity. He feels himself to be a vagabond, even 
while standing upon the very acres, which his own 
hands have laboriously subdued and tilled —an out- 
law, in the house, which he has erected and made 
comfortable for himself, and which, to a white man, 
would be a castle,—a trespasser, for innocently tread- 
ing the soil of his native forests,—an intruder, for 
drinking the pure water of his native springs, or 
breathing the air of his native mountains,—a stran- 
ger among his neighbors,—an alien, on the spot 
where he was born. 

Who are the human beings, thus suddenly brought 
into so deplorable and abject a condition? Are they 
Caffres and Hottentots, skulking through the woods, 
in a state of nudity, or covered only by a few shreds 
of tattered sheepskin? Are they runaway slaves, 
pursued by the vengeance of exasperated masters? 
Are they Ishmaelites, way-laying the path of inoffen- 
sive travellers, and their hands reeking with the blood 
of recent murders? Are they bands of ruffians, col- 
lected from the worst among the discharged tenants 
of our penitentiaries? Have they invaded our set- 
tlements, driven off the inhabitants, and established 
themselves in an unrighteous possession, of which 
they are now about to be divested? What is their 
character, and what is their crime, that their lands 
are to be divided, and their persons and families to be 
put beyond the protection of the law ? 

If they were Caffres, or Hottentots, they should be 
dealt with kindly ; and should be compassionated in 
their ignorance and degradation. If some of them 
were Ishmaelites and renegadoes, they should be tri- 
ed ina regular manner. The innocent should not be 
punished with the guilty. The guilty should not be 
punished without atrial; and neither the innocent 
nor the guilty, should be delivered over to private 
malice. 

How would an intelligent foreigner, a German, a 
Frenchman, or an Englishman, be astonished to 
learn, that the Cherokees are neither savages, nor 
criminals ;—that they have never encroached upon 
the lands of others ;—that their only offence consists 
im the possession of lands, which their neighbors cov- 
et;—that they are peaceful agriculturists, better 
clothed, fed, and housed, than many of the peasant- 
ry, in most civilized countries ;—that they have sus- 
tained diplomatic relations with the whites, at differ- 
ent periods, from the first settlement of the contigu 
ous territory by Europeans ;—that these relations 
have ripened into a firm and lasting peace, which 
has not been broken by a single act of hostility for 
forty years ;-—that the peace thus cemented is the 
subject of numerous treaties, the bases of which are, 
a sovereignty of the Cherokees, limited, in certain 
respects, by express stipulations, and a guaranty, on 
the part of the United States, of protection and inyi- 
olate territorial limits ;—that the treaties have been 
the foundation of numerous legal enactments for the 
protection of the weaker party, whose title has been 
pronounced, by the highest tribunal in our country, 
to be worthy of the respect of all courts, till it be le- 
gitimately extinguished ;—that the Cherokees are 
hot charged with having broken their engagements, 
or done any thing to forfeit the guaranty, which they 
had received as the indispensable condition of their 
grants to the United States ;—that they have always 
deen called brothers and children by the President of 
the United States, and by all other public functiona- 
nes, speaking in the name of the country ;—that they 
have been encouraged and aided, in rising to a state 
of civilization, by our national government, and be- 
hevolent associations of individuals ,—that one great 
motive, presented to their minds by the government, 
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permanent residence, as farmers and mechanics, uj 
on the land of their ancestors, and the enjoyment of 
wise laws, administered by themselves, upon truly 
republican principles ;—that, relying upon these 
guaranties, and sustained by such a hope, and aided 
in the cultivation of their minds and hearts by be- 
nevolent individuals stationed among them at their 
own request, and partly at the charge of the genera! 
government, they have greatly risen in their charac- 
ter, condition, and prospects :—that they have e reg- 
ularly organized government of their own, consisting 
of legislative, judicial, and executive departments, 
formed by the advice of the third President of the 
United States, and now in easy and natural opera. 
tion ;—that a majority of the people can read their 
own language, which was never reduced to writing 
till less than seven years ago, and never printed, till 
within less than two years ;—that a considerable 
number of the young, and some of the older, can 
read and write the English language ;—that ten or 
twelve schools are now attended by Cherokee child- 
ren ;—that, for years past, unassisted native Chero. 
kees have been able to transact public business, by 
written communications, which, to say the least, need 
not fear a comparison, in point of style, sense, ana 
argument, with many communications made to them, 
by some of the highest functionaries of our national! 
government ;—that these Cherokees, in their treat- 
ment of whites, as in their intercourse with each oth- 
er, are mild in their manners, and hospitable in their 
feelings and conduct ;—and, to crown the whole, 
that they are bound to us by the ties of Christianity 
which they profess, and which many of them exem- 
plify as members of regular Christian churches. 

These are the men, whose country is to be wrested 
from them, and who are to be brought under the laws 
of Georgia without their own consent. These civili- 
zed and educated men ;—these orderly members of a 
society, raised, in part by the fostering care of our 
national government, from rude materials, but now 
exhibiting a good degree of symmetry and beauty ; 
—these laborious farmers, and practical republi- 
cans ;—these dependent allies, who committed their 
all to our good faith, on the “guaranty” of Gen 
Washington, the “ assurance” of Mr. Jefferson, and 
the re-assurance of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, 
sanctioned, as these several acts were, by the Senat: 
of the United States ;—these “‘ citizens of the Chero- 
kee nation,” as we called them in the treaty of Ho!- 
ston ;—these fellow Christians, regular members 
of Moravian, Presbyterian Baptist, and Methodist 
churches, fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God, are to be suddenly brought under 
the laws of Georgia, according to which they can be 
neither witnesses, nor parties, in a court of justice 
Under the laws, did I say? It isa monstrous perver- 
sion to call such a state of things living under law 
They are to be made outlaws on the land of their 
fathers: and, in this condition to be allowed the 
privilege of choosing between exile and chains. 

But who are the men, that impose so fearful an al- 
ternative ? and what is the government, that hesitates 
to redeem its pledge? Is it some rotten Asiatic des- 
potism, sinking under the crimes and corruptions of 
by-gone centuries, feeling no responsibility, and re- 
garding no law of morality or religion? Not so, It 
is a government, which sprang into existence with 
the declaration “ that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” rom a government 
thus estab'ished, this flagrant wrong is apprehended ; 
and from a people, who boast that they are the freest 
and most enlightened community on earth; who in- 
sist on the right of every community to govern it- 
self; and who abjure the very idea of foreign dic- 


tation. ; 
WILLIAM PENN 























ST. PAUL. 


“ Like his great Master, often ‘twas his lot 
To have no place to rest his weary head ; 
Once, beds of duwn were ready at his nod, 
But now the straw, that wipes the horses’ mane, 
Is all he gets to rest himself upon; 
But still contentment, cheerfulness is bis ; 
A happiness he feels, ne'er felt before, hg 
When wealth and ease administer’d their aid ; 
A holy, useful life afforded food 
For contemplation, ‘midst his every wo, 
And sooth’d his sorrows when their heavy load 
Would almost press his drooping spirits down. 


Through his remaining days, the good of man, 
The glory of his Maker, were his aim ; 
Unnumber’d multitudes, from error turn’d, 
Believe his message—lead a different life,— 
And land at last upon a heavenly shore: 

The doctrines he advanced were sent from God, 

And such as he delighted to approve,— 

Giving hope to live beyond the sky, 

And speaking comfort in dark sorrow’s hour, 

And breathing peace whenever conflicts rise.” 
IMP. MAG. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 


The public are respectfully informed, that several 
gentlemen feeling it to be of importance to them- 
selves, and to those members of their families who 
have grown to mature years, to receive instruction 
relative tothe history of the Church of Christ, have 
taken the preparatory measures for a course of Lec- 
tures on this interesting subject, to be delivered dur- 
ing the present season. They have applied to Rey. 
Dr. Murpock, and he has consented to deliver one 
Lecture every Monday evening, for four months; 
excepting, that in those weeks in which the monthly 
concert is held, the Lectures will be on Tuesday 
evening. 

It is supposed that but few persons among us, ex- 
cepting those whose studies have been of a theolo- 
gical character, have paid much attention to Eccle- 
siastical History ; and that many important events 
which have transpired in every century, are almost 
unknown to most of those, who profess to be the fol- 
lowers of Christ. Some of the subjects, which will 
be discussed in the proposed Lectures, will probably 
be the following : the state of Religion in the world, 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ; the pro- 
gress of Christianity under the preaching of the 
apostles, and the ministers who succeeeded them, 
during the several centurics to the present time; the 
persecutions by which the church was “ purified and 
made white,”’ under the heathen Roman Emperors ; 
the most prominent heresies, as they appeared from 
one age to another; the Christian Fathers, togeth- 
er with an estimate of the value in which their writ- 
ings, which have come down to us, ought to be con- 
sidered , the effect produced on the church, by the 
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man Empire, by Constantine ; the rise and and pro. 
gress of ‘“‘the Man of Sin,” together with the ar 
and management, ecclesiastical and political, by 
which the Bishop of Rome became a despotic ciyi| 
ruler; the character of “the false prophet,” and the 
rapid progress of Mahometanism, over a large part 
of Asia and Africa, and some of the fairest proyin- 
ces of Europe, &c. &c. On these subjects, and oth. 
ers which it is not necessary to mention, much knowl- 
edge, and useful instruction, to every intelligent and 
inquisitive mind, will unquestionably be communicat- 
ed. We say this confidently, from the acknowlede- 
ed learning of the gentleman who will deliver the 
course of Lectures, and the many years of laborj. 
ous investigation, which he has spent in qualifiing 
himself as an instructor in Ecclesiastical History. — 
It is to be hoped, that all those, who are desirous of 
gaining instruction concerning the Church of Christ. 
will avail themselves promptly of this opportunity. 
The terms, on w!ich the course of Lectures for 
the four months have been established, may be learn 
ed, by calling on either of the subscribers. 
As soon as one hundred subscribers to the Lectures 
are obtained, the course will commence. 
Timoray Dwient, 
Craupius Herkick, 
Naruan Wurtine, 
Jeremy L, Cross, 
Communicated. } 
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THE PROTESTANT. 


A weekly paper is to be commenced, in January 
vext in New York, bearing the above title. the ob- 
ject of which is to counteract the extension of the 
Romish Church in the United States.—Editor Rev 
George Bourne—Price $2. It is to be exclusively 
deyoted, says the prospectus, ‘‘to a portraiture of 
Popery, and the defence of the Reformation. All 
topics which either have been, or which are now con- 
troverted among those Protestant denominations, 
who “ hold the head,” will be entirely excluded.— 
The sole objects of this publication are; to inculcate 
Gospel doctrines against Romish corruptions—to 
maintain the purity and the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures against Monkish traditions.” 

The Church of Rome has already gained such 
ground in our country as to give just cause of alarm, 
and is making increased exertions. It has become 
therefore the duty of all Christian journals to ex- 
pose her progress, and of all Christians to apprise 
The public, there- 


ot 


themselves in time of the evil. 
fore, may be congratulated on the prospect 
having a work entireiy devoted to this purpose. 
Letters received at the Office of the Religious Intelligen- 
cer during the week ending Dec. 23, 1829. 


D. &. J. Ames; Wm. A. Hart ; Enos Lincoln; Rev. 





A. Nettleton; Oliver Woodworth; Micajah Fairfield; 


establishment of Christianity by the law over the Ro- | James Little; A. Benedict; B. Baldwin; S. S. Baker. 
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